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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Principles of State Interference. By D. S. Ritchie, M.A. Swan, Son- 

nenschein & Co. Social Science Series. 

Mr. Ritchie has done well to republish these essays in Mr. Sonneschein's handy 
series. They are the best exposure of the prevalent " Spencerismus" that has 
appeared in English. The spritely attack which they contain is delivered on 
behalf of the " New Radicalism," of which Mr. Herbert Spencer is the most for- 
midable intellectual foe. The main count in the indictment is that, while ap- 
parently Mr. Spencer takes his stand upon the side of the " organic" view of 
society and history, his doctrine throughout is interlaced with threads of that 
kind of thinking which he has otherwise done so much to discredit. Having 
declared war against all metaphysics, he yet turns out to be suffering himself 
from a peculiarly aggravated form of that malady, which is all the more danger- 
ous because he does not know that he has it. This Mr. Ritchie proves by show- 
ing (i) that in his account of the social organism " Mr. Spencer (like Professor 
Drummond, who has found all the dogmas of Calvin in the System of Synthetic 
Philosophy) has mistaken an ingenious illustration for a scientific fact." As 
worked out by him in his celebrated essay, it reminds one of Plato's myths, but 
" if Plato's Socrates had told us a ' myth' of this sort, he would have introduced it by 
an apology about his not being very good at the making of images." Mr. Ritchie 
goes on to show at length how wavering and incoherent the whole doctrine is. 
(2) In his account of the individual's relation to society, Mr. Spencer has not ad- 
vanced, in spite of all he says about the " organism," beyond the arithmetical and 
mechanical conceptions of society, which prevailed when it was still a striking thing 
to say " constitutions are not made, but grow." Compare Man verstis the State, 
and all the talk about " aggregates" and " averages." (3) Hence in his treatment 
of history and natural rights, he represents the process of evolution as a " struggle 
in which the individual has gradually won his natural rights from the state." 
Whereas the truth is exactly the reverse: the "person" with his "rights" is the 
" product of the state." " The person is not a mere natural product; in part he 
is created by the conscious work of law and religion. The Roman jurists and 
the Christian teaching of several centuries have a share in the differentiation of 
the individual from his social environment. It is the function of the modern state 
to carry on this work." Mr. Spencer's " shy reference" to the German doctrine 
of Naturrecht (Man versus State, p. 87) gives Mr. Ritchie his opportunity. Here 
Mr. Ritchie is at home and at his best. He carries home the conclusion with 
some excellent sword-play, that Mr. Spencer has a quite magnificent perception 
of half-truths. What amazes the reader is how the halves do not oftener meet 
their other and sometimes better halves. The half-truth that Mr. Spencer has 
here perceived is well -expressed by Mr. Ritchie on p. 99 ; " There are natural 
rights, but these are not behind but in front of political progress." 

These conclusions are further illustrated and enforced in the second essay, 
where it is shown that Mr. Spencer partly overlooks and partly overstates impor- 
tant distinctions. Thus, in his " Sins of Legislators," he overlooks the distinc- 
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tion between laws that are repealed because they have done their work and laws 
repealed because they have had no work to do, or because they have done it 
badly, between sumptuary laws and sanitary laws, between the state and the 
government. On the other hand, he treats distinctions, valuable in a limited field, 
as though they were universal and absolute, — e.g , status and contract, order and 
progress, cohesion and liberty, compulsory and voluntary co-operation. " Is there 
not wanting," asks Mr. Ritchie, " a higher stage, in which there shall be at once 
order and progress, cohesion and liberty ?" 

The third essay is an examination of Mill's essay on " Liberty," and aims at 
showing (i) that Mill takes liberty in the merely negative sense. To exalt lib- 
erty in this sense is, as Sir J. F. Stephen says, like praising the centrifugal and 
blaming the centripetal force in the solar system. (2) That he misconceives the 
nature of individuality. " He seems to regard diversity and eccentricity as de- 
sirable in themselves." What says Sir J. F. Stephen again ? " Originality con- 
sists in thinking for yourself, and not in thinking unlike other people." Mr. 
Ritchie might have added Hegel's saying, that " reasonableness" (the only orig- 
inality worth having) is a highway whereon each travels but no one distinguishes 
himself. (3) That Mill confuses the action of the state with that of society and 
custom. He assumes that they act in the same direction in limiting and sup- 
pressing individuality, whereas the truth may be exactly the reverse. " It is often 
the law alone which can protect the individual against the excessive force of 
opinion and the tyranny of custom." 

It would be an ungracious task, after finding so much that is excellent in these 
criticisms, to criticise the author himself. Yet it must be confessed that the sec- 
tion in which he hints at a constructive application of his principles is not so 
satisfactory as the critical parts of the book. It coheres but loosely with what 
goes before. Thus it is disappointing after all to be started in this section under 
the guidance of a pronounced individualist like Sir J. F. Stephen. As tests of 
the desirableness of any particular legislative measure, Mr. Ritchie adopts the 
three suggested by the latter writer : i. Is the object aimed at good? 2. Is this 
measure likely to attain the object ? 3. Does it do so at too great an expense ? 
This is all well enough, but the whole question for the philosopher depends upon 
the notion of the "good." Mr. Ritchie's criticisms hitherto have been directed 
against an inadequate conception of the nature of social good, and we should 
have expected the constructive part of his essay to have been deduced from the 
more adequate one which he desires to substitute for it. If it is true, as we think 
he has established in the previous discussion, that the new radicalism aims at 
directly forwarding social well-being, not merely at abolishing restrictions upon 
individual liberty in the individualist's sense of the word, then what we wish to 
know from the political philosopher is the way in which we ought to conceive of 
that well-being. The application must always be a matter of insight into the par- 
ticular conditions of the time and country. The help which a philosophical essay 
can give the practical politicians consists (l) in the criticism of current maxims 
(as in the essay before xis of " laissex-faire") ; and (2) in the suggestion of a true 
definition of the end of all legislation (e.g., that given by Mr. Bosanquet in his 
excellent little volume of Essays and Addresses (p. 3), where the end is said to 
be "just to give people the rights and duties which belong to their characters"). 
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Any illustration of the actual mode of application must be in close connection 
with such a definition. Our complaint against Mr. Ritchie here is that he sub- 
stitutes for such a deductive application a general exhortation to permit legisla- 
tive interference only where economic considerations " conflict with considera- 
tions seriously affecting the physical, intellectual, . . . and moral welfare of the 
community." Whereas, when the question is, " How to apply our principles," 
the trouble just is to discover what constitutes a " serious interference." Nor is 
Mr. Ritchie more fortunate in introducing at this point the somewhat outworn 
distinction between production, exchange, and distribution, appearing to hint that 
in the first legislative interference is mischievous, while it may be beneficial in 
reference to the last. Does an eight hours' bill, it might be asked, deal with 
production or distribution ? 

He fares better in his excellent little essay on T. H. Green's " Political Phi- 
losophy," and his suggestive notes in the appendix on the " Distinction between 
Society and the State" and on " Utilitarianism." Speaking in the latter of evo- 
lutionist utilitarianism, he says that one of its great services is the re-establish- 
ment of the connection between ethics and politics. Mr. Ritchie's essays show 
that others besides evolutionist utilitarians may contribute to this desirable result. 

J. H. MUIRHEAD. 

Justice : Being Part IV. of the Principles of ■ Ethics. By Herbert 
Spencer, New York. D. Appleton & Company, 1891. Pp. vi., 291. 

In June, 1 879, Mr. Spencer published the now so well-known " Data of Ethics," 
Part I. of his projected " Principles of Ethics." A tedious period of ill-health has 
since then delayed, until recently, the long-suffering thinker's labors upon the 
Synthetic Philosophy. Between 1886 and the beginning of 1890, as he now 
tells us in the preface to the present work, all " further elaboration of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy was suspended." Since the latter date it has again become 
" possible to get through a small amount of serious work daily." The result of 
this renewed activity has been the completion of the long-awaited book on 
Justice. 

What has thus come to hand as the product of the latest phase of Mr. Spen- 
cer's heroic struggle with physical weakness is one of the most characteristic 
and easily comprehensible of all his books. Here one finds his personal tem- 
perament most transparently expressed, the teachings of his earliest period of 
authorship once more reviewed, given final shape, adjusted to all that he has 
since believed and taught. It is not often that a man is able at threescore and 
ten to restate so vigorously, and yet in large extent with a new foundation and 
new arguments, beliefs that, in their substance, he first set in order for the public 
forty years earlier. The book on " Justice" is, indeed, no mere repetition of the 
" Social Statics," and its opinions are in many ways modified from the original 
doctrines of the book of 1850, yet the man is the same. His rigid individualism 
is unaltered. His love of highly abstract principles as a basis for practical teach- 
ings is as noteworthy as ever. His combination of the temperament of the typ- 
ical Englishman, loving private independence and living by instinct, with the 
aspirations of the typical system-maker, loving to give articulate reasons for 
everything, — this combination remains as curious and instructive a study as ever. 



